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KILLING OF GONZALES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA EDITOR SHOT 
DOWN BY TILLMAN. 


Result of Personal and Political Feud 
Brought About by Attacks on Lieutenant 


Governor Through Editorials in the 


Columbia State—Victim Unarmed and 
Unable to Defend Himself—Bitter Feel- 
ing On Account of Manner of Shooting. 


N. G. Gonzales, editor of the Columbia 
(8S. C.) State, who was shot down by 
Lieut.-Gov. James H. Tillman on Thurs- 
day of last week, died on Monday after a 
brave struggle for his life. The shooting 
was the result of a personal and political 
feud, brought about by the bitter 
attacks which Gonzales made on Till- 
man through the columns of the State in 
the recent campaign of Tillman for gov- 
ernor. The Lieutenant Governor was 
leaving the capitol Thursday after pre- 
siding over a session of the State Senate. 
He passed Gonzales on the street, and 
without warning, drew a revolver and 
shot the editor through the abdomen. 


Gonzales staggered and fell and was 
earried to his office, which he had 
left only a moment before. Tillman 


walked away and gave himself up. He 
was lodged in jail and steps were at once 
taken to protect him against mob 
violence. 

Tillman some time ago had challenged 
Gonzales to a duel, but the challenge had 
been spurned and it was thought the 
affair was at an end. When Tillman 
met Gonzales on the day of the shooting, 
he gave no warning and made no threats. 
Gonzales was unarmed and unable to 
protect himself. 

The affair has stirred up the whole 
country, and the bitterness existing in 
South Carolina has been increased by the 
manner in which the shooting was done, 
it being considered to reflect on a state 
that has prided itself upon the honor 
aud courage of its men. 

Tillman has retained some of the best 
talent in the state for his defense, and 
maintains that he will show cause at the 
trial why he was compelled to shoot 
Gonzales. His counsel indicated the line 
of defence by requesting reporters to 
quote from the editorials in the State, in 
which Tillman was denounced as a liar, 
a blackguard and a scoundrel. 

It has been frequently noted in referring 
to the shooting that similar affairs in 
South Carolina have never resulted in 
capital punishment, and the opinion is 
pretty generally expressed that, in spite 
of the immensity and brutality of the 
crime, Tillman’s sentence will be light, 
or that he will perhaps go free. 

On account of the intense feeling of the 
newspaper men of Columbia over the 
matter, Thomas R. Waring, editor of the 
Charleston Evening Post was requested 
by them to come to Columbia and handle 
the situation for outside papers. The 
local press at Columbia refrained as much 
as possible from discussing the unfortu- 
nate affair. 

Mr. Gonzales was about 43 years old. 
There were three Gonzales brothers, all 
connected with the State. Their father 
was a Spaniard and at the time of the 
Spanish-American War the brothers vol- 
unteered and went to the front, N. G. 
Gonzales serving on Gomez’s staff. They 
are nephews of Congressman William 
Elliott of South Carolina. 

United States Senator Ben Tillman, 
uncle of the man who did the shooting, 
has remained silent on the affair. It is 
thought he will assist in the defense of 
his nephew. 
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STEPHEN W. BOLLES. 


MANAGING EDITOR OF THE BUFFALO ENQUIRER, WHO HAS LATELY {BEEN APPOINTED 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS DEPARTMENT AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


SUPT. OF GRAPHIC ARTS. | ONCE AND FOR ALL. 





G. W. Bolles, of Buffalo, Given Important | Beriah Wilkins Says the Washington Post 


Position at St. Louis World’s Fair. Has Not Been and Will Not Be Sold. 


Stephen W. Bolles, managing editor of | To refute the rumor that has gone the 
the Buffalo Enquirer. has been appointed | rounds from time to time to the effect 
superintendent of the group of graphic | that William R. Hearst had bought, or 
arts in the eager of Leann mo would buy the Washington Post, Beriah 
i rig a. Te euserciall aon Wilkins, owner of that paper, published 

resident &£Tr 18. 2 2c) ° . . 
Bennitt as manager of the publicity of the following at the head of the editorial 
the Pan American Exposition, when the — Wednesday morning, under the 
latter resigned to accept a similar posi- | C@PMON: “ s 
tion with the World’s Fair at St. Louis.| ““‘A Personal Word, Once and for All. 

Mr. Bolles was press secretary of the “The Washington Post has not been 
McKinley National Memorial Association | 8°14, is not for sale, and will not be sold. 
and to his efforts was largely due the There have been no negotiations looking 

to its sale. Itis not on the market at 


success of the subscriptions for the * 2 

McKinley monument at Canton. The | ®¥Y Price, however large. No change of 

graphic arts department will include all| OW2ership or management is or has 
been contemplated. 


printing processes, engraving, book- | °° ean 
binding, paper making, type making, These statements, specifically made, 
are intended to silence a baseless rumor, 


linoty pe and ty pesetting machines, lithog- 
tg _/. . . S which rattle-brained busybodies have 


raphy, ete. Mr. Bolles’ appointment | “ : 
will take effect on Feb. 1. | circulated persistently the past few days. 
— “Tt would not be referred to now, but 
Injunction Against Newspaper Sale. for the fact that a reputable New York 
‘The sale of the North Adams (Mass.) | newspaper yesterday dignified the rumor 
Evening Herald, which was billed to take | by giving it publicity. Readers of the 
place last Saturday, to which date it | Post—which means the intelligent people 
was postponed a week before, was | Of Washington—certainly have not been 
stopped by an injunction issued by the | disturbed by a rumor so _ palpably 
superior court, restraining the sale until | absurd. 
further orders from thecourt. The exact| ‘The Post is here to stand and in its 
terms on which the injunction was asked | present hands—a truthful independent 
for could not be learned, but it is under- newspaper. Nothing has happened or is 


stood that a bill in equity was filed b . : 
counsel for the defendant, in which it going to happen to it. ee: th Benin oi 
was alleged that the mortgage is inyalid BERIAH WILKI 
It is probable that steps willbe taken 
to have the injunction removed. | 
Conde Hamilton, general manager 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, has 
elected president of the Minnesota Worlds 
Fair Commission. 
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PASSING OF BLOWITZ. 





THE MOST POWERFUL JOURNAL- 
IST OF HIS TIME. 


For Thirty Years Representative of the 
London Times at Paris—Father of the 
Interview and Sponsor for Some of the 
Greatest “ Beats” in Newspaper History. 
Diplomat, Friend of Princes, and Power 
in the Politics of Europe. 


M. de Blowitz, for over thirty years 
correspondent of the London Times 
in Paris, and recognized as the most in- 
fluential journalist of his day, died Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 18. He had experi- 
enced an attack of apoplexy a few days 
before his death. 

M. de Blowitz was 70 years old on the 
twenty-eighth of last month. 

The remarkable career of Blowitz is 
familiar to newspaper men, especially 
so on account of the attention given it 
lately because of his recent retirement 
from the Times. To Vance Thompson, 
the American journalist, author and play- 
wright, was confided the work of publish- 
ing his memoirs. Mr. Thompson has 
said M. de Blowitz asserted that the 
Times turned him off last January like 
an old horse that was of no further use. 
His dimissal seemed to have taken from 
him all his zest in life. He was succeeded 
as correspondent of the Timesby William 
Morton Fullerton, a Bostonian, who for 
ten years had been his first assistant. 

M. de Blowitz in his time wrote more 
than 4,000 columns of matter for the 
Times, and he received $50,000 a year 
from that paperfor his services. Besides 
this he had other sources of income. He 
lavished his money, but he died rich. 

De Blowitz has been called the father 
of the interview. No other man ever 
gained andience with so many eminent 
personages. It was an interview that 
secured him his position as Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times. In1874 he drew 
a statement from the Prince of Asturias, 
who had just been secretly chosen King 
of Spain under the title of Alfonso XII. 
This he sent to the Times, and this “beat” 
upon its contemporaries was so much 
appreciated that to De Blowitz was 
given the post of Paris correspondent. 
Soon after receiving the appaintment as 
the Times correspondent he conceived 
the grandiose idea of becoming a sort of 
self-accredited representative to every 

juropean court, and of inducing the 
Times to afford him an organ of com- 
munication with diplomatic rivals every- 
where. Finally he had his way. Asa 
cosmopolite he met and knew the Sultan 
and the Pope, Bismarck and half a dozen 
kings, and nine-tenths of Europe’s 
notables. 

He was a diplomatist of the first order, 
and as the correspondent of the Times 
at the French capital for years sent to 
his paper more news than the British 
Ambassador himself sent to the Foreign 
Office. 

It was in De Blowitz’s dispatch that 
Lord Salisbury first read of the Franco- 
Egyptian conversion scheme, and it was 
De Blowitz who beat the press of the 
ntire world by publishing the complete 





at which the man himself described as 
the crowning achievement of my life.” 


ext ofthe treaty of Berlin in 1875—a j 
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Having been present at a private read- 
ing of the treaty of Berlin, De Blowitz at 
once took the train for Holland, know- 
ing that it would be impossible to tele- 
graph the terms from Germany. On the 
twelve hours’ journey he kept repeating 
to himself the articles of agreement, and 
by a remarkable feat of memory was 
able to transmit to his paper verbatim 
the entire instrument. 

Henri Georges Stephane Adolphe Up- 
per de Blowitz was born at the Chateau de 
Blowitz, Pilsen, Austria, Dec. 28, 1832. 
Although not of French extraction, de 
Blowitz wrote all his dispatches in the 
French language. They invariably had 
to be translated before they could be 
published in the Times. 

The Times printed, on the morning 
after his death, a six-column memoir of 
M. de Blowitz, who, it said, created dur- 
ing his life anew position in international 
life in Eurcpe which he filled brilliantly 
for nearly thirty years, and which with 
his disappearance would probably also 
disappear. 

By his own individuality, his long 
course of extraordinary experiences, and 
the power that he was able to wield 
in the Times, he stood apart from 
all other writers of the press in our time, 
and in disappearing from the field of 
active journalism will leave no one just 
like him. 

He interviewed more distinguished 
personages than any other man living; 
among others, the King of Italy, the 
Comte de Chambord, Bismarck, Thiers, 
Gambetta, Alfonso XII., the Sultan, the 
Comte de Paris, the King of Roumania, 
Jules Ferry, Leo XIII., Cardinal Jacobini 
and Prince Lobanoff. 

The style of M. Blowitz has often been 
the subject of humorous comment. Per- 
haps he never perpetrated anything finer 
than a phrase in the Times some three 
years age, when, speaking of some 
apprehended disturbances at Long- 
champs, he referred to “the bloodshed 
which will ensue, bespattering the shirt 
fronts of Ministers.” 

He lived in the most expensive and 
aristocratic quarter of Paris; and while 
his appartement was the antipodes of 
bohemianism, his own particular study 
was an epitome of the last quarter of a 
century of European diplomacy, litera- 
ture and art. The signed portraits of 
royalties upon his walls would make a 
good collection by themselves, while to 
look upon the overflowing books and 
pictures was to realize how much more 
interesting may be the life of a successful 
journalist than that of any other one of 
the items of society. 

New Kentucky Daily in Prospect. 

Mott Ayres, editor of the Fulton (Ky.) 
Leader, and Democratic executive com- 
mitteeman, says that he will start a new 
morning paper at Paducah, Ky., early in 
February. He is arranging for the 
plant and will soon begin to ship supplies. 
The paper will be Democratic in politics 
and will support Gov? Beckham for a 
second term. The name for the paper 
has not yet been selected. It will sell for 
one cent. The St. Louis branch of the 
Baptist Flag, which is owned by J.N. 
Hall, Mr. Ayres’ father-in-law, will prob- 
ably be moved to Paducah and printed 
in the office of the new paper. 





Suit Against Press Artists’ League. 

State’s Attorney Deneen, of Chicago, 
has filed an action in debt for $1,000 in 
the circuit court, of that city, against 
the Press Artists’ League, a New York 
corporation. The defendant, it is said, 
has been carying on business in that 
state without conforming to the state 
laws regarding foreign corporations, and 
the amount sought to be recovered is the 
penalty provided for a@ violation of the 
law. 


EDWARD LYMAN BILL. 


Editor of Music Trade Review, Treasurer 

World’s Fair Commission of New York. 

Edward Lyman Bill, the editor and 
publisher of the Music Trade Review, 
New York, is one of the most prominent 
men engaged in trade journalism in the 
country. He is treasurer of the New 
York Commission of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, and is the only repre- 
sentative of a trade paper on that board. 
Mr. Bill acquired an interest in the Music 
Trade Review in 1887, and has since 
given the greater part of his time to that 
publication and brought it to such a 
state of excellence that it won the Grand 
Prix at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 

Although Mr. Bill’s chief interest cen- 
ters in his magazine, yet he has found 
time to write several books and to par- 
ticipate in the club life of New York and 
of New Rochelle, where he makes his 
home. He was for some time vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Press Club and has 
many warm friends in the newspaper 
colony of the metropolis. Upon his re- 
tirement as vice-president of the press 
club, he was tendered a complimentary 
banquet and was presented with a hand- 
some silver loving cup by his newspaper 
friends. 

Mr. Bill is the author of that widely 
read novel “The Last of the Danvers.” 
A few years ago he published another 
successful novel, “‘The Sword of the 
Pyramids,” which attracted a great deal 
of attention from reviews all over the 
country and had an enormous sale. Mr. 
Bill’s name has become associated with 
the literary as well as the musical world 
and he has come to be considered an 
authority on all things that pertain to 
culture. His keen observations and his 
accurate judgment in matters that relate 
to the musical profession has made his 
Music Trade Review an accepted author- 
ity on conditions as they exist in the 
music trades. 

Besides his other varied interests Mr. 
Bill has engaged actively in the politics 
of New Rochelle, where he lives, and is 
president of the Republican Club of that 
city. He is also police commissioner of 
New Rochelle and vice-president of the 
Rochelle Park Association. He takes a 
great interest in the clubs and asso- 
ciations to which he belongs, particularly 
in the New Rochelle Yacht Club, of which 
he is one of the most prominent members. 
He is also a member of the Sons of the 
Revolution, the Reform Club, anda mem- 
ber of the leading secret organizations. 

There is a tradition in the Bill family 
that some in each generation shall be- 
come authors or publishers and Col. 
Edward Lyman Bill has fulfilled the 
prophesy by becoming both. In early 
life, however, he had no intention of 
devoting his time to either calling. He 
was born at Lyme, Conn., June 5, 1862, 
and was educated at the State Normal 
School and at Wesleyan. After leaving 
college he spent some years in teaching 
and elocutionary work. He then caught 
the western fever and went to Fargo, 
Dakota, to take a position in the First 
National Bank there. It was while out 
West that he saw military service, being 
an officer in the first military organiza- 
tion of the territory. He also became 
interested in a leading mercantile estab- 
lishment. 

While in the West he engaged in politics, 
was elected police justice and was ap- 
pointed postmaster. All this time he 


had been correspondent for a number of 
eastern newspapers and his penchant for 
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Review. He threw himself into the 
work and has largely been responsible 
for putting that journal in the place it 
now holds among trade publications. 

Mr. Bill’s family history is such as to 
deserve a word of mention. He is the 
son of the late Judge John W. Bill, of 
Lyme, Conn., and is of the eighth re- 
corded generation from John Bill, one of 
the Puritans, who came to America in 
1630. William Bill, his direct ancestor, 
drew the statutes of the College of West- 
minster, and held the positions of Dean 
of Westminster, Master of Trinity and 
Provost of Eton, holding the distinction 
of being the only one who hasever served 
in these three positions at the same time. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
The Bills were prominent in the Wars of 
the Roses in early English history and 
were granted the right to wear the red 
rose of Lancaster on their heraldry. 

On the maternal side Col. Bill comes 
from a race of sea fighters. His mother, 
Prudence Gallup, wasa direct descendant 
from Captain Benadam Gallup, who 
Cooper in his history says fought the 
first sea battle of the American colonies. 
His ancestor led a regiment during the 
Revolution. Thus he has the fine old 
Puritan blood and that of the sea rover 
blended in his veins. 

All in all Mr. Bill’s is a fascinating 
personality. He has had a most inter- 
esting career on which he has built his 
successes, and the best of it is, he is still 
young and has a future rich with prom- 
ise before him. 


DINNER TO COLONEL CHURCH. 


Editor of the Army and Navy Journal 
Honored by Comrades and Friends. 


Col. William Conant Church, editor of 
the Army and Navy Journal, New York, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given 
Monday night at Delmonico’s by friends, 
over two hundred of whom were pres- 
ent. The decoration of the hall con- 
sisted of festoons of American flags back 
of the speakers’ table and along the 
walls. Gen. Francis V. Greene, as toast- 
master, read letters of regret from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary Hay, Secretary 
Moody, Gen. Corbin, Major Gen. S. B. M. 
Young, Brig. Gen. Catlin, Gen. Crozier 
and J. Pierpont Morgan. He also read 
a letter from the late Abram 8. Hewitt, 
expressing his regret that he was unable 
to attend the dinner. 

Gen. Greene said in part: “It is dif- 
ficult to believe that it is forty years 
since Col. Church returned badly wound- 
ed from the Civil War to establish the 
Army and Navy Journal. He has always 
been fearless in his defense of the men in 
the United States uniform. In the wave 
of indignation telling of the alleged 
cruelties of the men in the Philippines he 
insisted on fair play until the army side 
should be heard, and it has been heard.” 

Col. Church, in acknowledging the com- 
pliments paid to him, said that as Gen. 
Greene had said that these things were 
so he could not deny them, and that he 
was not required by law to testify 
against himself. The army and thenavy 
had been his inspiration in his journalistic 
work, and their interests and welfare 
had been his. 

Charles R. Miller, editor-in-chief of the 
New York Times, speaking on the sub- 
ject of “Journalism,” said that he had 
once examined the early files of the Army 
and Navy Journal. The first issue had 
been so good and the paper had con- 
tinued so good that its editor had a 
monopoly in his field for forty years. 
Col. Church had won the highest reward 
of the journalist, the recognition of 
thority. 
dmund Clarence Stedman talked of 
erature and its relation to the army 
d the navy. 
he other speakers included Major Gen. 
ina R. Chaffee, Rear Admiral R. B. 
adfordjand Mayor Low, 











JULIAN RALPH DEAD. 


Brilliant Journalist, War Correspondent 
and Author Passes Away. 


Julian Ralph, journalist, war corre- 
spondent and author, died last Tuesday 
evening athishomeat118 West Seventy- 
sixth street, New York city, after an 
illness of about six weeks. Mr. Ralph, 
who since November had been the repre- 
sentative in the East of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, was taken ill in 
St. Louis about six weeks ago with 
hemorrhage while he was attending to 
business connected with the exposition, 
and he was forced to return home. He 
had been confined to his bed almost ever 
since. Thé immediate cause of his death 
was oedema of the lungs. 

M. Ralph was born in New York on 
May 27, 1853. He was the son of Dr. 
Joseph Edward Ralph, a physician. At 
the age of 13 years he became a type- 
setter onthe Red Bank Standard. At 15 
he was a reporter for the paper, and a 
year later he was joint proprietor ofa 
paper started in opposition, which he 
called the Red Bank Leader. After six 
weeks this paper expired for lack of 
money, and in the following year he 
became editor of the Times of Webster, 
Mass. 

The next year he came to New York 
and became a reporter on the Graphic. 
Mr. Ralph attended the Beecher trial for 
this paper. 

This was the turning point in his career. 
His particular assignment was ‘scenes 
and incidents in the trial room.” His 
work attracted the attention of Charles 
A. Dana, and Ralph was soon a member 
of the Sun staff. Some of the best work 
of his career was performed while on this 
paper. He wrote whole pagesin the Sun 
describing the funeral of Gen. Grant, 
Cleveland’s first inauguration, and some 
of the international yacht races. For 
twenty years Ralph retained his con- 
nection with the Sun staff, and was 
its legislative correspondent at Albany 
for a time. 

In 1884 he was sent to England by the 
Harpers. He wentat once into the front 
rank of writers in that field. Ten years 
later he went to China, during that 
country’s war with Japan, and described 
that struggle. This short stay in China 
resulted in the publication of ‘‘ Alone in 
China.” His work took him into Russia, 
India and the Black Sea country. 

The year following kis work in China 
he took up his residence in England. This 
marked the beginning of his connection 
with the New York Journal staff as Lon- 
don correspondent. While in the service 
of the Journal he reported Victoria’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee. Another notable piece of 
his work was that describing the corona- 
tion of the present Czar of Russia. 

During the Boer war he attached him- 
self to the commands of Lords Roberts 
and Methuen. The exposures and hard- 
ships he was forced to undergo there im- 
paired his health, and his final illness nay 
be indirectly traced to this experience. 

While at Bloomfontein he collaborated 
with Kipling on “The Friend,” which 
had the countenance and support of 
Lord Roberts. During service in this 
campaign Ralph became connected with 
Alfred Harmsworth’s London Daily Mail. 
When peace was declared he returned to 
London, and worked for the Harms- 
worth publications. Mr. Ralph’s son, 
Lester, accompanied him upon many of 
his later news-gathering expeditions. In 
the Turkish-Greek war Lester went as a 
newspaper artist. 

Mr. Ralph returned to this country in 
March of last year, and during the sum- 
mer he wrote a series of letters at Sara- 
toga in regard to the pleasure crowds 
and the gambling at the resort for the 
New York Times. 

Mr. Ralph’s published works are many. 
Among the best known are “The Sun’s 
German Barber,” “On Canada’s Fron- 
tier,” ‘Our Great West,” “Chicago and 
the World’s Fair,’ ‘People We Pass,’’ 
“Dixie,” “An Angel ina Web,” “Toward 
Pretoria,” ‘‘ At Pretoria,” “War's Bright- 
er Side,” and ‘“‘The Millionairess,” his 
latest work. 

Ralph knew the United States thor- 
oughly and but little less about the Old 
World. His love of travel never left him. 
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CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Correspondents’ Club of New York 
city has been incorporated. The direc- 
tors are Robert E. Vale, Irving J. Lewis, 
and George P. Brown, of Brooklyn, and 
M. F. Murphy, Morton Watkins, H. E. 
White and J. V. Van Eaton, of New 
York city. ; 


At the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Press Club of Reading, Pa., held a few 
days ago, the following officers were 
elected: President, Lewis G. Early; vice- 
president, Jesse G. Hawley; secretary, 
W. Frank Mohr; financial secretary, 
Robert W. L. Moyer; treasurer, H. W. 
Zimmerman. 


The New York State Legislative Asso- 
ciation at Albany has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, R.{G. Conover, 
New York Evening World; first vice- 
president, John M. Cruikshank, Brooklyn 
Eagle; second vice-president, George T, 
Wight, Buffalo Express; secretary, John 
F. Tremaine, Publishers Press, Albany; 
treasurer, Thomas D, Hoxsey, Brooklyn 
Times. 


The Pennsylvania Legislative Corre- 
spondents’ Association at Harrisburg has 
organized for the coming session by the 
election of the following officers: Gov- 
ernor, Robert W. Herbert, Pitteburg 
Times; Lieutenant Governor, Thomas 
M. Jones, Harrisburg Telegraph; secre- 
tary, George M. Wanbaugh, Associated 
Press; treasurer, Harry M. Stanton, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. Several new mem- 
bers were taken in. 


At the annual meeting of the Press 
Club of Chicago, held a short time ago, 
the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Homer J. Carr; first vice-president, 
John B. Waldo; second vice-president, 
John M’Govern; third vice-president, 
Elton Lower; financial secretary, Frank 
A. Rigler; recording secretary, W. Fred- 
erick Nutt; treasurer, E. J. Baker; 
librarian, John T. Bramhall; directors: 
B. F. Cohb, George R. Horton, Ernest 
M’Gaffey, Paul Hull, James P. Bicket. 


The Texas Afternoon Press, has chang- 
ed its headquarters from Galveston to 
Houston. The annual meeting will be 
held at Houston, March 10. The pres- 
ent membership of the Texas Afternoon 
Press includes the following: Houston 
Chronicle, Beaumont Journal, San 
Antonio Light, Waco Telephone, Austin 
‘l'ribune, Dallas Times-Herald, Fort 
Worth Telegram, Galveston Tribune, 
Paris Advocate, Corsicana Sun, Denison 
Herald, Sherman Democrat, Cleburne 
Enterprise and Terrell Transcript. 


Thesemi-annual meeting of the Central 
Illinois Editorial Association was held 
early last week. G. A. Burgess, of Mon- 
ticello, president of the association, 
delivered the principal address. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
J. W. Mcllwain, Bethany; secretary, B. E. 
Pinkerton, Clinton; treasurer, M. O. 
Curry, Bement. Others in attendance at 
the meeting were W. G. Covey, Moultrie 
county ; J. W. Hilligoss, Mansfield; Owen 
Scott, Decatur; G. W. Hughes, Clinton; 
E. J. Carter, Maroa; J. H. Hardsby, 
Rantoul. 


The midwinter meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Press Association will be held at 
Louisville next Tuesday. The session is 
to be a business affair. Louis Landram 
will make a report on the new advertis- 
ing law passed by the last legislature and 
will present the opinions of distinguished 
attorneys, one of whom is Col. W. C. P. 
Breckinridge, as to exactly what the law 
means. In the evening dinner will be 
taken at one of the leading hotels and 
afterward there will be a ‘‘smoker,” at 
which the discussion will be continued 
in five-minute talks, 




























































THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 8 
A Pr OSperous Year. 

The following papers commenced taking the 
PUBLISHERS PRESS Cable and Telegraph 
service during the year 1902: wt J 

SI TIN iiissn cis siteamicnircWeecssiian Sunday Journal 

Rani sinss vcrsisinistieasadaointa Evening News 

REI Fhe b vvnsssssctsecsinnieerreaes Evening Union 

RUISBOPO | TERRI ....5..0.0scnssserisen sseccout Evening Sun 

Burlington, Vt... .............6+ .....Morning Free Press 

Beaumont Dem.......... ccccccsccceeee Sunday Enterprise 

IIIT PTR sss<snccesssecesy asicamevusamomne Sunday News 

Batavia, N. Y........... Morning Spirit Of The Times 

Cripple Creek, Col........ ........:seesseseeees Morning Press 

CIN, Ricca nastscesiccnetcimieanvh saben Sunday Press 

Deadwood, S. D................. Morning Pioneer Times 

BN IE iiicds Sccssincecsuanstens Sunday Times-Herald 

BIG SES 5 sc0ck cennsyindioasncucuncoueonetenn Sunday Press 

SB aeininvecs sasevenivensiniedneiantina Morning Courier 

RO BONO, Dia viccs va vsisrives cecnteinccnondeoan Sunday News 

East Liverpool, O......... ..........000- Morning Tribune 

RE, WE, Vikas oc cscccccarcnastens Evening Review 

PW PRUs Ben aisinscsessincosnsscesnnas Morning Register 

MRO SIR, Fives nssccsssivnsvessscesmipiel Sunday World 

Layfayette, Ind......................0 Morning Democrat 

Tite BRR, The Sinaia: césccscéccosseniee Evening Record 

BE Maines ccxcesiinnseiciesesiunianiipa Evening Herald 

PE i iieccecccrincecsicastnencominla Morning Ledger 

I BI viii sescicsnncescuinenovicteren Morning News 

New York City, N. Y.......... Jewish Morning Journal 

PRGGII WOR ic cnisncescascevncarecbansetel Evening Dispatch 

New Orleans, La. ........... Evening and Sunday News 

ROW Te GI, The Secession News Bureau 

CO, Tish cctiaseccditisicscinesncinietialoiadal Sunday News 

I Oise scscessrs Morning Beobachter 

Parkersburg, W. V8..........0:..00++......Morning News 

Richmond, V2......... .....s. Monday Morning Telegram 

IN TF cic snesicsinisssnniak ststonsnioah Evening Telegram 

na | REE Pe DN Sunday Press 

TR Re: Pc iseinnsinssapsntaienmenionennlet Morning World 

i ETRE AOR Morning Sentinel 

SOO TU Tl acincenrentonsscossneorssecnenenia Evening Star 

South Bethlehem, Pa2............ccccccsseceeseee Evening Sun 

COUN, SEMIN ai nie csscchccsstiemettcarcnatans Sunday Times 

San Franciaco, Cab. ...a.......scccssscsscsessesneses Sunday Bulletin 

WEG Wes Pen Deutchse Zeitung 

bali eee ce, ed Te ETRNET Evening Telegraph 

Wr, TN anna cccinceniesinsinjateentieatamebaontemanal Times 

LA , Em TET Morning News-Item 
The association has had a phenomenal growth from its organization some six years 
ago, and is at present sending out an excellent report for morning and evening papers. 
Editors and publishers of newspapers are requested to call upon us when in New 
York, or write us for full particulars. 

PUBLISHERS PRESS, *K.8°Vone2” 
Se? New Youu 
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CRUSADE AGAINST BILLBOARDS. 

The bill introduced by Senator Fitz- 
gerald at Albany this week, restricting 
the use of billboards in advertising, shows 
the increasing sentiment against this 
barbaric publicity. The 
sooner advertisers come tosee that these 


method of 


garish posters, which meet one on every 
hand, are offensive to the public, and to 
learn that advertising in a dignified pub- 
lication that can be held responsible for 
the matter contained therein, is the only 
advertising that people will respect, and, 
therefore, the only kind that will bring 
returns; the better it will be for all 
concerned. 





TWO BRILLIANT JOURNALISTS. 

This week two of the most brilliant 
journalists of the age have passed away. 
While Julian Ralph was not agreat man 
in the sense that M. de Blowitz was, yet 
he certainly accomplished splendid things 
in his profession and was perhaps the 
greatest of war correspondents after 
Archibald Forbes. De Blowitz held a 
position in journalism that will probably 
never be reached by another. By his 
immense egotism he thrust himself into 
the politics of the time and made his 
place secure, until he was feared by 
princes and ministers over all Europe. 
He felt that he wasa born journalistand 
he frequently said that he had no desire 
to be anything else. He thought that it 
was a calling that could be made a 
powerful one and he was willing to do 
his part in making itso. Heused to say 
that it was as hard to find a journalist 
who confined himself to journalism, as 
to find a cobbler who devoted all his 
his time to making boots. Perhaps 
nothing else contributed so largely to the 
success of De Blowitz as the fact that he 
always stuck to his last. 





THE SHOOTING OF GONZALES. 

The killing of Editor, Gonzales was 
more than murder, says the New York 
World. Its motive makes it a crime not 
only against the law of God and the 
statutes of South Carolina, but a high 
and menacing crime against the funda- 
mental law of the country, which guar- 
antees “liberty of speech’’ and “of the 
press.”’ 

Gonzales was assassinated for exercis- 
ing his clear right publicly to criticise, 
censure and denounce the public acts of 
the Tillmans—both uncle and nephew. 
Whether his criticisms of them were just 
or unjust is wholly beside the question. 
He had a right to make and print them, 
however severe they may have been. The 
laws of libel and slander provide proper 
and sufficient remedies for any public 





man unjustly assailed in a public news- 
paper. 

Lieut.-Gov. Tillman was last year a 
candidate for Governor. Gonzales im- 
peached his character, his habits, his 
fitness for the high office he sought. All 
this the editor had a clear right to do, 
and it was his duty to do, upon his 
honest convictions and under a sense of 
responsibility to the public. For this 
Tillman attacked him on the street, and, 
unarmed and quite defenseless though he 
was, killed him. 

This cowardly crime touches the vital 
rights of the press of the whole country. 
South Carolina becomes the scene of a 
precedent-making trial that is of the 
highest interest and importance for the 
entire Union. American journalism, from 
New York to San Francisco and from 
Maine to the Gulf, is interested in the 
vindication in this case of the right of 
the press to discuss, criticise and con- 
demn the public acts of public men, un- 
awed by violence or the fear of it. 

Tillman, having previously expressed 
his regret that Editor Gonzales seemed 
likely to recover, boastfully declares, now 
that he is dead : 

When I go to trial I will be represented 
by the best talent the State of South 
Carolina has ever produced, and I will be 
able to show why I had to shoot Mr. 
Gonzales. 

This brutal assassin’s boast should act 
as an alarm bell to arouse all American 
journalists to the united performance of 
a great public duty. The best talent 
that can be enlisted for the assassin’s 
defense shori!'| be met by the best talent 
the bar of the Southcan furnish to vindi- 
cate the right of the press everywhere in 
this country, including the Southern 
States, to exercise its functions in that 
perfect freedom which is the first and the 
strongest guarantee of popular govern- 
ment. 





Paper Trade Conditions. 

When it is considered that every large 
community in the eastern country is 
suffering severely for want of coal, says 
the Paper Mill, it must be admitted that 
the paper industry has been remarkably 
fortunate in thatit has been embarrassed 
in only slight degree for want of fuel. 
Here and there a mill has been compeled 
to close for a few days; but as a rule 
practically all the mills have had coal 
sufficient for the time being, although 
none of them has any reserve stock. At 
present there is considerable nervousness 
in various sections of the country, as 
transportation facilities appear to be 
restricted as the winter advances. While 
the paper industry has suffered a com- 
paratively slight pinch thus far, it may 
have to take its turn before the winter is 
over. 
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CO-OPERATION IN PITTSBURG. 
Circulation Managers Organize to Bring 
Delinquent Agents to Time. 


About three months ago all of the Pitts- 
burg papers had a number of newsdealers’ 
accounts that were in a very bad shape 
and the circulation managers all recog- 
nized the fact that one paper could not 
accomplish much in bringing these agents 
to time, and it occurred to them that 
possibly they might collectively bring 
about desired results. They began by 
calling eight or ten of the delinquent 
agents into their meeting and telling 
them in good plain English just what 
they must do and must not do. The 
first meeting was such a success that 
they congratulated themselves on the re- 
sult and have been meeting about once a 
week ever since. They endeavor to avoid 
all petty jealousies and by so doing have 
accomplished a great deal of good, not 
only in forcing delinquent agents to pay 
up promptly, but in the matter of saving 
money for the offices by cutting out ex- 
pensive hauls and other things of this 
nature which tend to increase the cost of 
putting out a paper. 

In many cases where each paper for- 
merly sent a representative to straighten 
out an agency or make a transfer, one 
man is now sent to act for the entire 
seven papers of the city. It can readily 
be seen what a saving this is to every 
paper. They do not attempt to transact 
all business in this manner, but in cases 
where the papers are all interested they 
endeavor to let one man act for all. 

There is no regular organization, but 
the circulators meet togetheron Wednes- 
day afternoon to talk over things in 
general and take such action as may be 
deemed advisable. On account of the 
Gazette office being the only available 
place in the city, they meet there and as 
a result of meeting there and not by elec- 
tion, T. F. Bailey, circulation manager 
of the Gazette, is considered the chair- 
man. 

The other circulation managers of the 
city are as follows: W. C. Henderson of 
the Dispatch, H. E. Barker of the Post, 
W. E. Herron of the Times, Thomas R. 
Wimans of the Leader, and O.A. Williams 
of the Press.—Circulation Manager. 


To Celebrate Twenty-fifth Birthday. 

The Franklin (Pa.) Evening News will 
be twenty-five years old on Feb. 18, and 
will celebrate the event by issuing on 
that date a special edition consisting of 
twenty-five pages. The number will be 
handsomely illustrated and will be de- 
voted largely to descriptive articles of 
Franklin’s industries. The edition will 
consist of not less than 6,000 copies. 
The Franklin News is one of the best 
papers in that section of Pennsylvania 
and when it undertakes anything like a 
special edition, itcan be depended upon 
to produce one worth while. 


Paper Mill Explosion Kills Two. 

An explosion last Sunday morning of a 
digester in the plant of the Dexter Sul- 
phate Pulp and Paper Company at 
Watertown, N. Y.,controled by Dr. C. E. 
Campbell, of New York, killed George 
Hunt and wrecked a part of the mill. 
The damage is $50,000 to $75,000. 
William Dillenbeck, 80 years of age, 
dropped dead of excitement caused by 
the explosion. 


The Ocean News Service. 

The first newsservice by wireless teleg- 
raphy to ocean steamers will begin 
within the next two weeks, according to 
advices from London. At first it will be 
in the nature of a bulletin service only, 
and the news dispatches will be posted 
up in conspicuous places on the vessels 
at sea. These messages will be sent 
from a wireless station, now nearly 
completed, at Brow Head. 





CLIPPED ) EDITORIALS. 


EVEN TRUSTS MUST ADVERTISE. 

The bankruptcy of the Bicycle Trust is 
thought in some well informed quarters 
to have been due at least in part to the 
abandonment of the policy of liberal 
and conspicuous advertising in the daily 
newspapers after the merger had been 
effected. Before this trust was organized 
most of the leading manufacturers of 
wheels in this country had spent a great 
deal of money every year in the columns 
of the press in attractive advertisements. 
When the “community ofcontrol” among 
the producers had been arranged adver- 
tising appropriations were cut to com- 
paratively small amounts. Collapse 
came later, and the common stock sank 
to a few cents a share. The lesson is 
plain. Trusts and combinations need to 
advertise in the daily newspapers as 
freely as if there had been no merger of 
interests. The finest output of American 
or any other industries will not sell as it 
should unless publicity is secured by 
judicious and extensive advertising. The 
Bicycle Trust is now in process of reor- 
ganization, but the manufacturers can- 
notex pect prosperity unless they convince 
the public through liberal advertising 
that the wheels are worth buying.—New 
York Tribune. 

DECIDING A NEWSPAPER’S POLICY. 

When a newspaper allows itself to fall 
into the hands of a set of politicians who 
control it for their own selfish ends, it 
has ceased to perform the functions 
which should be performed by every well 
regulated newspaper. More and more 
the political organ is falling into dis- 
repute. The people look on it with sus- 
picion. In a newspaper thay want 
fairness in the expression of opinion and 
boldness in the conduct of its editorial 
columns. This does not mean that the 
paper should roast creation just because 
itcan. Such a course would never do. 
But there comes a time in the affairs of 
every hewspaper when it must decide on 
its course. Whatever way it goes it 
makes people mad. The best way to do 
is to map outacourse w hich is approved 
by conscience and, no matter who it 
offends, stick to it.—Jackson (Miss.) 
News. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FALSE NEWS. 

The press of the United States, as well 
as the reading public generally, should 
offer a vote of thanks tothe Philadelphia 
North American for taking legal action 
against a correspondent who sent it 
false news. One of the hardest tasks of 
the editor of a great newspaper is to 
secure the assistance of reliable men. If 
the public appreciated the labor and 
expense it costs a great newspaper to 
weed out and get rid of correspondents 
who deal so lightly with the truth, there 
would be less complaint of so-called 
“yellow” journals. The modern news- 
paper is a miracle, when one considers 
what it produces, the expedition of the 
orocess, and, on the whole, the accuracy 
and reliability of its service.—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 

Changes in Manila Papers. 

Edward F. O’Brien, for some time 
editor of Freedom, at Manila, and charged 
with libel while connected with that 
paper, has recently purchased the Sunday 
Sun, a weekly published at Manila. It 
appears that Mr. O’Brien acquired the 
Sun on the change of ownership of 
Freedom and the reorganization of its 
staff. Mr. O’Brien was formerly from 
Adams, Mass. 


New York School of Journalism. 

The regular session of the New York 
School of Journalism has been resumed 
after the holiday recess of two weeks. 
Several new students were enrolled, while 
others will enter at the beginning of the 
second semester, on February 16. The 
charter of the school, which was granted 
by the board of regents of the University 
of the State of New York on Dec. 4, has 
been received by President Heffley. 
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PERSONALS. 


8. Heath Rich, editor of the Brockton 
(Mass.) Daily Enterprise, was a business 
visitor in New York this week. 


Gen. Charles Taylor, editor of the Bos- 
ton Globe, will be one of the speakers at 
the Louisville Board of Trade annual 
banquet Jan. 29. 


The engagement of Paul M. Paine, one 
of the editors of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post-Standard, to Miss Maud Elizabeth 
Featherly, has been announced. 


Gerald B. Williams, city editor of the 
Dunkirk (N. Y.) Evening Observer, has 
been selected by Lieutenant Governor 
Higgins as his private secretary. 

William H. Brownson, who for many 
years was city editor of the Portland 
(Me.) Evening Advertiser, has been raised 
to news editor with general charge of all 
news departments. 





F. L. H. Noble, for a number of years 
connected with the Hearst papers, has 
become Sunday editor of the New York 
World, succeeding the late Nelson Hersh. 


W. B. Westlake, editor of the Marion 
(Ind.) Leader, and a prominent member 
of the Indiana Democratic Editorial 
Association, was married last week to 
Mise Agnes Coate of that city. 


F. M. Runnels, managing editor of the 
Meridian (Miss.) Star, has announced 
that he will be a candidate for Secretary 
of State, subject to the August primaries. 
Several newspapers of the state have 
come out for Mr. Runnels. 


special representative of the Common- 
wealth, an illustrated Republican weekly 
published in that city, was a business 
visitor in New York this week. The 
Commonwealth is one of the foremost 
illustrated weeklies of the Pacific Coast. 


John E. 0’ Mara, for several years man- 
ager of the foreign advertising of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, who has resigned to 
take a position as advertising manager 
for the James Butler grocery stores, was 
given a dinner on Thursday evening of 
last week by the business staff of the 
Eagle. J. G. Carpenter, advertising man- 
ager of the Eagle, has taken charge of 
the department which O'Mara leaves. 


The Disbrow Assignment. 

The marked attention given by the 
newspapers to the trial of Louis A. Dis- 
brow, who last week was acquitted of 
the murder of Clarence T. Foster, at River 
head, N. Y., made the assignment an im- 
portant one. The newspapers and press 
associations were represented in the 
court room asfollows: Brooklyn Eagle, 
Tilden Adamson, L.C. Austin; Publishers 
Press, Carl 8. Brandebury; Evening Tele- 
gram, H. Burke; Morning Sun, Kenneth 
Lord; Brooklyn Citizen, W. W. Martin; 
Evening Sun, J. O. McShane; New York 
Press, VincentS. Cooke; New York Even- 
ing Journal, John McMahon, Victor A. 
Watson; New York World, Ramsen 
Crawford; Evening World,Samuel Jerome 
Bennett, Harry Stowe; Brooklyn Times, 
Harry Lee, F.'T. Frazer; Riverhead Daily 
and Weekly News, H. H. Williamson, L. 
C. Austin; New York Herald, Bryon R. 
Newton; Standard News Association and 
Associated Press, Thomas D. Stuart. 


Rooster as a Circulation Getter. 

Henry Barnhardt,editor and proprietor 
of the Rochester (Ind.) Sentinel, has 
adopted a novel scheme to boom his cir- 
culation. Each new subscriber will be 
given a guess°on how many feathers 
there are on a common rooster which is 
displayed in the office window on Satur- 
days, a prize being offered for the best 
guess. The schemeis said to be a winner. 


a 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


Rollin E. Sumner, editor and publisher 
of the Potsdam (N. Y.) Herald, died last 
week of pneumonia. 


Fred McKenzie, of Calumet, Mich, edi- 
tor of the Copper Evening News, died last 
Saturday, aged 72 years. 


Quinton Hogg, editor of the Polytech- 
nic Magazine, of London, died suddenly 
last Saturday morning of heart disease. 


Col. Luther Caldwell, for many years 
editor-in-chief and part owner of the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser, died last 
Monday. 


William McAuley Fulford, president of 
the advertising agency of Fulford, Painter 
& Tobey, Chicago, and one of the best 
known advertising men of the West, is 
dead. 

John C. Martineau, for the last six 
years advertising agent for the theatres 
controlled by Sire Brothers, died Sunday 
at his home in New York city of typhoid 
pneumonia. 

Col. Frederick T. Bickford, for many 
years Washington correspondent for the 
New York Tribune, and later for the 
Associated Press, died last week at 
Washington. 


Lewis Mason Grist, of Yorkville, 8. C., 
died there on Jan. 15, at the age of 71. 
As editor and owner of the Yorkville 
Enquirer, probably the strongest weekly 
paper in South Carolina, he was a man 
known throughout the state. 


Francis Cogin, one of the principal 
owners of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
died at his home in Nashua, N. H., Mon- 
day night following a lingering illness. 
He went to New Hampshire to live after 
his retirement from business in Augusta, 
where he resided for many years. 


George P. Button, of Lynchburg, Va., 
well known in Virginia newspaper circles, 
fclldown the steps of the Wall House 
recently, where he boarded, and was 
almost instantly killed. Mr. Button was 
born at Harper’s Ferry 69 years ago. 
He worked on’ newspapers in San Fran- 
cisco, New York, Louisville, Washing- 
ton, Lynchburg, and other places, and 
served several years on Brick Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 


BOY EDITOR LOOSE AGAIN. 


Richard E. Murphy, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
Says He Is Now a Publisher. 


Richard Edward Murphy, the boy edi- 
tor of St. Joseph, Mo., who has attracted 
attention from time to time by his precoc- 
ity has again got his name in print. He 
dropped into Chicago last week and 
registered as ‘‘ Richard E Murphy, New 
York city.” Mr. Murphy is but 13 years 
old, but he talks like a man of forty. 

“T am no longer an editor,” he said to 
a reporter, “but 1 own stock in a num- 
ber of Missouri papers. I am traveling 
now on business. One of the New York 
papers reported that I was in jail. Iwas 
in one of the nicest jails that I have ever 
seen. They call it the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Lintend to go to school next Septem- 
ber at St. Mary’s Academy in Missouri.” 

When the lad was in New York about 
two years ago he made friends of Russell 
Sage and Father Ducey at the Waldorf 
and was the subject of several good 
stories in the evening papers. 


Suffer Through Indianola Controversy. 

The weekly newspapers published at 
Indianola, Miss., are dated Steadman, 
owing to lack of mail facilities at Indian- 
ola, due to the action of President Roose- 
velt, which resulted in closing the post 
office there. It was necessary to send 
papers to their subscribers through Stead- 
man, and this could only be done by 
making Steadman the place of pub- 
lication. 
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N. 
Special to Tae EpIToR AND PUBLISHER. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 22, 1903. 
The rapid growth of the Globe has 
necessitated some changes in the location 
of the various departments of the paper, 
which are soon to be made. The build- 


ing formerly occupied by the Advertiser |” 


and Record, which adjoins the Globe’s 
home on Newspaper Row, was purchased 
some time ago, and it is understood that 
when it is overhauled several depart- 
ments of the Globe will be transferred to 
it. The art department has already 
been installed there and it is expected 
that the desk men will also soon take up 
their quarters there. The two buildings 
will be connected by pneumatie tube ser- 
vice. The Lasement will be used as a 
press room, and one of the big presses 
just received is now being set upand will 
probably be run for the first time Satur- 
day. The second new press will be set 
up as soon as the one nuw under way is 
completed. When the changes are made, 
the Globe will have one of the most com- 
modious newspaper plants in the country. 


Gen. Taylor, of the Globe, does not 
share Mr. Munsey’s opinion that the 
newspaper of the future is to be a small 
affair. At the annual banquet of the 
Franklin Typographical Society the 
other night Gen. Taylor said: ‘The 
daily papers now have twelve or fourteen 
pages, but you will see them larger, 
before they will be smaller.” As to the 
ideal paper so-called with no ads and the 
news condensed into four pages, Gen. 
Taylor said that he differed with the 
opinion of others who thought such a 
publication might have a large circula- 
tion, for he thought it would go to the 
wall. ‘We shan’t have this ideal paper,” 
he added, “until it is read by angels and 
published by archangels.” 


At a meeting of the Newspaper Writers’ 
Union, recently heldjin this city, President 
Harry H. Dunderdale, of the Associated 
Press, and Financial Secretary John J. 
Coalsley, assistant city editor of the 
Traveler, resigned their positions. The 
union declined to actand the matter was 
laid over until the annual meeting in 
March. Both are very popular among 
the newspaper men, and especially in the 
union. An effort will be made to have 
them withdraw their resignations before 
the annual meeting. 


E. H. Talbot, for twenty-six years a 
member of the staff of the Boston Jour- 
nal, resigned recently to accept a posi- 
tion on the night copy desk of the Post. 
Mr. Talbot has always done night work, 
which is his preference, until he was 
recently shifted to day work on the Jour- 
nal. His resignation followed. 


J. P. D. Wingate, formerly business 
manager and treasurer of the Journal, is 
now business manager of the American 
Architect. With his resignation the office 
of business manager of the Journal has 
been abolished, the controlcoming wholly 
under the general manager, Charles E. L. 
Wingate. 


Wm. H. Ruston, superintendent of the 
composing room of the Traveler, is rest- 
ing from his duties at present, being the 
representative of the city of Malden on 
Beacon Hill. 


Miss Mae B. Ford, of the advertising 
department of the Traveler, who has 
been seriously ill at the City Hospital for 
some time with typhoid fever, is back at 
her desk. 


Albert Champion, the noted French 
bicycle rider and expert on motor 
vehicles, is representing the Traveler at 
the New York Automobile Show. 


W. H. Field has been elected treasurer 
of the Journal to succeed Mr. Wingate. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Four agate lines will be published oue 
time free under this classification. 25 
cents for each additional line. 


Reporter with experience would like position 
on daily paper; city or country. Good reference. 
Address Ernest Brauer, 236 East Ninety-Fourth 
Street. 

A capable newspaper man, good writer, 
hustling news gatherer, with 10 years’ experience, 
desires position as editor or reporter. Rest of 
reference. Address ** Journalist,’’ Box 254, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 





HELP WANTED. 


I BUY BRAINS! 
I want around me the brightest advertisirg 
men, the most brilliant editorial writers and the 
best reporters in America, and will pay the 
highest rates of compensation ever known on 
any daily newspaper in this country. Address 
Walter Scott, Editor and Proprietor, the New 
York Evening News. Temporary Offices, No. 5 
and 7 Dey street, New York City. 


Two Linotype Operators, male or female, to 
work in small city, Pennsylvania. In replying 
please address ‘“‘Evening Paper,” care of THE 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, stating experience and 
salary expected. 





A thoroughly up-to-date New Jersey weekly 
needs the services of a bright, hustling news edi- 
tor. Address “W.W.,’” care THe EpIToR aNnD 
PUBLISHER. 








PROMPT AND INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


PRINTERS’ 
OUTFITTERS 


i Type 
Machinery 
Supplies 


Special Offering in Rebuilt Cylinder Presses 


CONNER, 
FENDLER & CO. 


New York City. 


More Ads 


Of course you want more advertis- 


ing a —_ paper, especially local 


vertising. 

THZ RETAILER & ADVER- 
TISER, formerly BRAINS, can help 
to get more and better advertising 

et your local merchants. 
Drop us a line and we’ll tell you 
all about it. ; 
HAWKINS @ CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
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THOMAS WILDES, 
246 Water Street, N. Y. 


STEREOTYPE, ELECTROTYPE, 
LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE AND 
BABBITT METALS. 





EADQUARTERS FOR 
RIBBONS 


For All Machines. 

Carbon, Manifold and full lineof TY PE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
give absolutesatisfaction. Please send for 
samples, _ and circulars of Keating’s 
Cleaning Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 
10 Park Place, New York. 








Established 1853. 


THE LOVEJOY CO., 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 





444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM 
E. St. Elmo boats oaks Successful Ad- 


vertising Is a Sort of Hypnotism, 
Eloquence Through Cold Print. 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, of New York, who 
has taken charge of the advertising and 
publication department of the National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, O., was 
discussing advertising topics with a 
newspaper man a short time ago when 
he said : 

“The question of advertising concerns 
most business men in an intimate sense 
ina far greater degree than many are 
either conscious of, or if conscious are 
willing to admit. The business man 
who has something to sell has to let the 
people know that he has it to sell. There 
are two ways he can do this. One is, 
hiring men to tell people about it, the 
other, to tell the story in the public 
prints or printers’ ink. 

“A great many men have thelidea, very 
hazy and indistinct, that the successful 
use of printers’ ink, as an advertising 
proposition, entails a certain knowledge 
of human nature and the forces that 
mold and influence it. In the course of 
business, a man has many opportunities 
to try this hypnotic influence—as it is 
sometimes called—and let me tell you 
salesmanship is only a species of hypno- 
tism. The man who can impress people 
with the idea that his particular line of 
goods is the one they want, must, toa 
large extent, exercise what we call sug- 
gestion and what scientists would call 
personal magnetism. Personal magnet- 
ism is the power by which you makea 
man or men believe your thought is his 
or theirs, as shown in the power of 
oratory of a man like Ingersoll, or in 
the tricks of Indian jugglers. In an ad- 
vertisement you are required to traas- 
mute this power of personal magnetism 
into cold type and ink. There is no use 
in any man paying for space in a news- 
paper unless he is going to put something 
init. Yet aman will buy fifty dollars’ 
worth of white space ina newspaper and 
put five cents’ worth of brains in it, and 
wonder why the result is not fifty 
dollars.” 

“What is a good ad, Mr. Lewis?” 

“A good ad, without wishing to be 
dogmatic, attracts, interests and con- 
vinces the particular sort of people you 
talk to. No ad will attract everyone. 
The ad that everybody accepts influences 
none. Ads are a good deal like men, the 
ad whom everybody likes cuts little 
figure among the molders of opinion 
and events. Ads must have backbone 
and ‘get there.’ 

“ Advertising is nothing but salesman- 
ship in print. You must remember a 
man primarily reads advertisements to 
be informed about something. He 
doesn’t read an advertisement for the 
sake of reading, or to see some beautiful 
black type. He doesn’t wish to know 
that John Smith is in business; what he 
wants to know is what John Smith can 
sell for as small a part of his money as 
possible. I notice another peculiar thing. 
Some advertisers never neglect to get 
their names in at least twice. This is a 
common error to imagine that the repe- 
tition of a name impresses the adver- 
tiser’s name on the public mind. The 
lover whose heart palpitates with emo- 
tion at the name of ‘ Nellie’ or ‘Susan’ is 
conscious of no emotion at the mention 
of ‘Grace’ or ‘Agnes.’ Thereis no magic 
in the name but in the association of the 
name. 

“If I were asked for a recipe for adver- 
tising success, I should say: Tell your 


people something about your goods or 





your store; tell them what you have to 
sell and the price you have to sell it for; 
tell your prospective customer how you 
can serve her. Tell the news of your 
business as it happens day by day; make 
your ads interesting. Do not serve up 
cold and uninteresting data about your 
business and expect people to be attract- 
ed. Keep in your mind the people to 
whom you are speaking. If youcater to 
a woman who tries to keep a family of 
eleven on nine dollarsa week do not talk 
to her about quality—talk price. 

“What she wants to know is, how 
good a pair of shoes she can get for 
$1.98, and not how much she will have 
to pay fora good pair of shoes. Have 
your store back up your advertising. 
Good advertising can be totally nullified 
by having indifferent clerks or bad 
methods. Advertising will bring the 
people into your store; your clerks must 
do the selling.” 

Mr. Lewis told some very interesting 
stories of his wide experience as an 
advertising man. Especially interesting 
were his experiences in marketing goods 
without salesmen and in the mail order 
field. Speaking of the great mail order 
house of Montgomery Ward & Co., Mr. 
Lewis showed how phenomena] were the 
results of a liberal] expenditure in print- 
ers’ ink. This house spends over 
$1,000,000 every year in advertising. 
This immense advertising expenditure 
has produced a business of $53,000,000 
a year, and alist of customers in every 
corner of the world, aggregating over 
2,000,000 different persons. 

Mr. Lewis spoke of the great success of 
city stores in appealing to country trade 
through the medium of country papers 
and direct use of printers’ ink. ‘I know 
Mr. Wanamaker has one of the largest 
mail order lines of the east, and issues 
one of the largest catalogues. This 
trade controled by the mail order depart- 
ment would naturally go to the country 
merchant, but by constantly changing 
ads in a large list of country papers the 
Wanamaker business extends over five 
states, with a large clientele throughout 
the world. The plan is obvious—the 
expenditure small. Distance is no bar 
to business if you know how to adver- 
tise. 

“Tf you can’t make it pay, hire help— 
there are some people who know some- 
thing about advertising besides your- 
self. You must have faith in an 
advertising man as much as you have 
faith in apreacher. You may be damned 
if you do, you’re sure to be damned if 
you don’t. 

“Don’t plunge; learn to labor and to 
wait. Some advertisers are like Cy 
Jones whose doctor gave him twelve 
pills to take—two a day. Cy forgot all 
about them until the end of the week. 
Then he took ’em all at once. Cy was a 
plunger. 

“Plan your campaign. Know what 
your enemy is doing; plan to outwit 
him, to crush his indifference, to annihi- 
late his scepticism, to capture his good 
will; for the great buying public is your 
opponent in the game—whosays: ‘ Make 
us buy if you can.’” 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


Charles H. Fuller’s Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, is placing the L. A. Robert’s 
Cream of Chocolate advertising. 


Daily papers are being used by Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, to advertise Coke 
Cream Foam. 


N. W. Ayer & Sons, Philadelphia, are 
using Sunday papers for advertising Red 
Cross Kidney Pills. 


It is reported that the Roth & Gold- 
smidt Corset Company, of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., mauufacturers of tne R. & 
G. Corset, will increase their appropria- 


THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 








tion this year. 


TO RESTRICT BILLBOARDS. 


A Measure Introduced at Albany to Com- 
pel a License on Posters. 

Senator Fitzgerald has introduced a 
bill in the New York Legislature at 
Albany which provides that a fine of 
$500 or imprisonment for ninety days 
may be imposed for printing, circulating 
or posting on billboards as an advertise- 
ment the photograph of a person with- 
out his consent. 

By the provisions of the measure any 
person, firm, or corporation who wishes 
to conduct the business of display adver- 
tising, of posting advertising bills, of 
painting advertisements upon any fence, 
wall, or other object or structure, or of 
distributing advertising matter, must 
procure a license from the mayor of the 
city, or from the chief executive officer of 
any sub-division or municipality, the 
license fee to be not less than $2,500 in 
cities of the first class, $1,000 for cities 
of the second class, and $500 in any 
other sub-division. Posted advertise- 
ments are to be taxed two cents for each 
square foot of space used, and fifty per 
cent. of the total revenue received is to 
go to the state. 

Signs on roofs of buildings are limited 
to two feet in height, billboards on the 
ground to six feet in height, and posted 
signs on walls to fifty square feet in 
area. Immodest advertisements are pro- 
hibited. 

The Central Federated Union has de- 
cided to senda protest to Albany against 
the bill introduced by Senator Fitzger- 
ald to regulate the business of the bill- 
posters, 

Delegate Donnelly, of the Typographi- 
cal Union, says the bill is altogether 
vicious, The license would kill off small 
employers and throw thousands out of 
work. 


Linotype Shipments. 

During the past week the Linotype 
Company has shipped machines to the 
following offices for the establishment of 
new plants: Raleigh (N. C.) Times, 
Racine, Wis., Dr. Shoop Family Medicine 
Company ; Baltimore, Md., W. V. Guthrie 
Company; Waukegan (Ill.) Sun, 

Besides the above, additions have been 
made to these plants: Wheeling, W. Va., 
Intelligencer Publisher Company, 2; 
Duluth (Minn.) Evening Herald, Johns- 
town (Pa.) Tribune, Omaha (Neb.) News, 
Concord (N. H.) People and Patriot. 


The “Hapgoods” Incorporated. 

Articles of incorporation of ‘ Hap- 
goods,” of New York city, were filed this 
week with the Secretary of State at 
Albany. The company will carry ona 
general advertising business, with a cap- 
ital of $200,000. The directors are: 
Thomas Achenbach, Jesse Myers, F. 8. 
Crossley and W. H. Bearly, of New York 
city. 


JANUARY 24, 1903. 


KANSAS CITY JOURNAL’S HOME. 


An Ideal Newspaper Plant Now in Course 
of Construction—The Paper’s Growth. 
The Kansas City Journal is now erect- 

ing in one of the most central points in 
that city, at the corner of Eighth and 
McGee streets, a new building which, 
when completed, will be one of the most 
perfect newspaper plants in the country. 
It is located opposite the United States 
Post Office and Federal Building and 
occupies one entire block, being surround- 
ed by three principal streets, with a pri- 
vate alley in the rear. Nearly all the 
important car lines either pass the door 
or run within a block of the building. 

This new newspaper home will occupy 
ground 62x146 feet, will be three stories 
high, fireproof, of vitrified brick and 
terra cotta trimmings, and will be used 
only by the Journal. It will be a plain. 
but substantial building, fitted up as an 
ideal newspaper office, with every con- 
venience that the work demands, and all 
the latest devices to expedite it, 

The Journal has purchased a three- 
deck double width Scott press, with 
color attachment, which will be added to 
the plant inthenew building. This press 
has a capacity of 48,000 eight, ten or 
twelve-page papers an hour, or the same 
as the two presses, three decks, now in 
use. 

The changes have been necessitated by 
the rapid growth which the paper has 
made in the last few years. The guar- 
anteed circulation of the Journal daily 
and Sunday is now 57,521, weekly 
170,148. The increase in advertising 
has fully kept pace with the growth in 
circulation. 

Southern’s Palm Limited Resumes. 

Tourists will be glad to hear that the 


| Southern’s Palm Limited, that notably 


successful train under the management of 
the Southern Railway, between New 
York and Florida, has resumed service. 
The train’s first trip for the season of 
1903 began last week. It leaves New 
York daily except Sunday at 12:40 noon 
via Pennsylvania Railroad, Southern 
Railway and Florida East Coast Line, 
arriving at St. Augustine early the fol- 
lowing afternoon, also connecting at 
Jacksonville for Tampa and Havana. 
Many new features adding to the com- 
fort of passenger and thesuperiority and 
beauty of the train will appear this sea- 
son. The train will be electrically fitted 
throughout so as to be well lighted, and 
electric fans will be available when need- 
ed on the southern partof the route. The 
service will be exclusively a Pullman 
train, carrying the Pullman drawing 
room sleeping cars New York, Aiken and 
Augusta. 


The five mills of the International Paper 
Company at Watertown, N. Y., have 


| been forced to shut down for lack of coal. 














PAPERS THAT PAY 











The Scripps-McRae League of Newspapers 


The daily average guaranteed, sworn-to circulation for the year 1901: 
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Combined daily average circulation over 315,000 copies at a lower rate per 
thousand than is oftered by any other list of newspapers in the country. 


FOR RATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE, 


D. J. RANDALL, Tribune Bldg.,N.Y. 1. S. WALLIS, Hartford Bldg., Chicago.» 
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James A. Holloman Becomes Manager of 
Industrial Record Publications. 


Geo. W. Wilson, president and editor- 
in-chief of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times- 
Union and Citizen, has sold all his stock 
in the Industrial Record Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the Weekly Industria] 
Record, a successful naval stores, timber 
and lumber trade journal, and of the 
Florida Grocer, the recognized exponent 
of the retail trade in Florida. A big 
block of stock of the Industrial Record is 
now held by leading naval stores and 
mill men, who purpose making these 
publications the strongest trade journals 
in the Southeast. 

James A. Hollomon, a large stock- 
holder, has resigned as night editor of 
the Times-Union and Citizen to accept 
the position of editor and general man- 
ager of the Industrial Record Publishing 
Company’s publications. Mr. Hollomon 
has had a long experience as Washing- 
ton correspondent and managing editor. 

The Record properties have been built 
up by the able management of Wilson 
& Hollomon, who have been for over a 
year the joint owners, until they are 
among the best newspaper properties of 
the South. Mr. Hollomon is in close 
touch with the trades represented by 
these publications, being secretary of the 
Florida Retail Grocers’ Association, also 
of the Turpentine Operators’ Associa- 
tion. He will take charge of the affairs 
of the Record at once. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Edgewood (Tex.) Star. 
The Linton (Ind.) Daily Record. 
The San Jose (Cal.) Tribune, weekly. 


The Harpers Ferry (W. Va.) Times, 
weekly. 


a labor paper. 3 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Labor Re- 
view, weekly. —=Ss_ 

The Burgin (Ky.) Farm Journal has 
made its appearance. 


The Dublin (Ga.) Times, weekly; will 
be Democratic in politics. 


The Lumpkin (Ga.) Stewart Countian; 
Graham Forrester is the editor. 


The South Orange (N. J.) necord, a 
weekly; Abel L. Mooney is editor. 


The Delaware Jeffersonian, a- Sunday 
Democratic paper, to be published in Wil- 
mington, Del. 


The Duluth (Minn.) Republican is the 
name of a new morning daily to be 
started shortly. 


The Bulletin of the National Metal 
Trades Association, Cincinatti, 0., a 
monthly publication devoted to the in- 
terests of the employers of labor. 


The Connecticut Commercial Bulletin, 
published by the Commercial Publishing 
Co., of Hartford and New Haven, a 
weekly in the interest of the financial 
and mercantile life of the state. 


New York Stationers Dine. 

The annual dinner of the New York 
Stationers’ Board of Trade was held 
at Delmonico’s last week. On the 
toast list, besides President Brainbridge, 
who talked on “Past and Present Sta- 
tioners,’’ were the names of Col. Harvey, 
of Harper Brothers; James Logan, presi- 
dent of the United States Envelope Com- 
pany, of Worcester, Mass.; Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, editor of the Christian Advocate; 
A. E. Pearsall, of the New York Press 
Club, and the Rev. George Madden, chap- 
lain of the New Jersey State Prison, at 
Trenton. The meeting was a great suc- 


"HE EDITOR AND 
GREELEY’S EARLY LIFE. 


Great Man’s Youth All but |Promising. 

Resembled Career of His Father. 

The New York Mail and Express takes 
exception to a telegram from Corry, Pa., 
which was given prominence in the 
Tribune a few days ago, and uses it as a 
text for a discourse on the youth of 
Horace Greeley. The dispatch reads as 
follows: 

‘Fire early to-day destroyed the old 
Horace Greeley homestead, six miles 
from here. In this house Mr. Greeley 
spent the early years of his life.” 

Are we so soon to forget when we are 
gone? asks the Mail and Express. All 
the years of Horace Greeley’s life, up to 
the twentieth, were spent in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. After he had taken 
to the road as a “‘jour” printer he visit- 
ed his father, who had removed to the 
place near Corry, Pa.,and worked on the 
farm there, a little, in the intervals of his 
typographical tasks. Not only was the 
place in no sense Greeley’s early home, 
but he never really lived there. It was 
so little associated with his name that 
his friends and admirers, who knew his 
Yankee beginnings well, never connected 
him with it at all. 

It was, however, long the home of that 
sturdy but unsuccessful and pathetic 
laborer and citizen, Zaccheus Greeley, his 
father. if there ever was a man hope- 
lessly of the can’t-get-along class, it was 
this unfortunate descendant of the New 
Hampshire Scotch-Irishmen. Industri- 
ous and willing, but a failure in every- 
thing he undertook, Zaccheus was 
hounded for debt from place to place, 
and would doubtless have been turned 
into a hopeless tramp if it had not been 
for his innate virtue and patience. Of 
course, the worst of his troubles ended 
when his son Horace came to man’s 
estate; although the boy, with one un- 
successful newspaper venture following 
another, long promised to duplicate his 
father’s career. Naturally Horace man- 
aged to ease his father’s declining years. 
He was ever a dutiful son. 

Perhaps his own career instanced, as 
much as his father’s, the helplessness of 
that thistleblow, man, before the winds 
of fate. In some ways brilliantly suc- 
cessful, in other and important ways 
dismally unsuccessful, possessing char- 
acteristics and abilities that made him 
feared as well as loved, rising almost to 
the pinnacle of earthly honor for an 
American, Greeley felt himself at last 
scorned by his countrymen, and died of a 
broken heart. 

In Horace Greeley there was a good 
deal of his badly buffeted father after all. 
The farm place near Corry may be 
remembered for Zaccheus Greeley’s sake; 
and, of course, poor Zaccheus would 
never have been remembered at all but 
for his gifted and noble son. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


The annual exhibition of culinary art 
work of the leading chefs will be held at 
Madison Square Garden, Tuesday, Feb. 
3. The exhibition is followed by the 
annual ball of the Societe Culinaire Phil- 
authropique, the benevolent society of 
the French chefs. H. N. Elliott has 
charge of the publicity. 


The twenty-third annual Austrian 
Charity Ball will be held at the Grand 
Central Palace, Saturday, Feb.21. A.D. 
Storey is the press agent. 


Destructive Newspaper Fire. 

The Mechanicsburg (Pa.) Journal, 
owned by R. H. Thomas and R. H. 
Thomas, Jr., was entirely destroyed by 
fire on Jan. 12. The loss was estimated 
at between $30,000 and $40,000, par- 





cess and one of importance to the trade. 


PUBLISHER. 








NEW CORPORATIONS. 


The Maryland Tribune Publishing Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. Capital, $5,000. 
Incorporators: John T. Barber, Frank 
Stallo, Frank T. Germershausen, Thomas 
P. Philbin and William B. Smith. 


Robert Gair Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to do printing and lithographing. Capi- 
tal, $1,000,000. Directors: Robert Gair, 
George W. Gair, and Lawrence Beattie, 
Jr., Brooklyn. 


The Northwestern Publishing and 
Advertising Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Capital, $10,000. Ineorporators: Dan 
B. Starkey, M. E. MeIntosh and Gardner 
P. Stickney. 


The Continental Press, New York, to 
do printing and publishing. Capital, 
$50,000. Incorporators: Charles A.Mac- 
Henry, E. 8S. McCarthy and Nathan F. 
Griffin. 

The Manufacturers’ Publishing Com- 
pany, Dover, Del. Capital, $100,000. 
Incorporators: Edward Tingle, Albert 
E. Story, G. Herbert Leaf, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; 

Ewing Publishing Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Capital, $1,000,000. Directors: 
Justus E. Ewing, Charles A. Hazen and 
Frederick V. Walters, New York. 


The Reporter Publishing Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Capital, $30,000. 
Incorporators: L. A. Lange, A. H. 
Tuttle and Adele Lange. 


The Ferd. P. Kaiser Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis,Mo. Capital, $100,000. 
Ferdinand P. Kaiser, president. 


Marriott Sues Assailants for Damages. 

Frederick Marriott, editor of the San 
Francisco News Letter, last Saturday 
began suit against Thomas H. Williams 
and Truxton Beale for $106,780 damages 
on account of injuries received in the at- 
tack made upon him by these men some 
time ago. Williams and Beale were 
recently acquitted of the charge of at- 
tempting to kill Marriott in the alter- 
cation which took place over some 
objectionable articles printed in Mar- 
riott’s paper. 

The Nyack (N. Y.) Evening Star, the 
only Democratic daily paper in Rock- 
land county, has been sold to ex-Senator 
Lexow and a party of Republican 








friends, who will make it a Republican 
independent newspaper. 


Lackawanna 
Habit 


ONCE CONTRACTED 
HARD TO BREAK 


Any one of the numerous Lackawanna 
Railroad passenger trains between 
New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, luxurious sleeping and 
parlor cars, a la carte dining service, 
roomy coaches, courteous train- 
men, absence of smoke and dust 
are the causes. Ticket offices af 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 





The Daily Toiler, the official organ of 
the Glens Falls(N. Y.) Central Trades and 
Labor Assembly, of that city, has sus- 
pended publication. 

M. M. Dayton, business manager of the 
Ithaca (N. Y.) Daily News, swears to a 
circulation of 956,688 for the year 1902, 
or an average of 3,116 daily. 





Remington 


like walking. 


It Makes Perfect Manu- 
script, the kind that some 
publishers require and all 
prefer. The Remington is 
simple, strong, reliable and 
It does 
the best work and keeps 
doing it through years of 
constant use. 


easy to operate. 





tially covered by insurance, 


The old pen weariness disappears. 
swiftest thoughts cannot escape the nimble machine. 


BEST WRITER FoR WRITERS 


IS THE 


Typewriter 


IT SAVES TIME—Doubles the speed of the pen. 


IT AIDS COMPOSITION—Makes writing automatice, 
The 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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THE PRESS CONGRESS. 


THREE HUNDRED DELEGATES TO 
ATTEND INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


To Be Held at World’s Fair Grounds, 
St. Louis, in September—The Object of 
the Convention and History of Previous 
Meetings—Some of the Most Prominent 
Journalists Whose Presence May Be 
Counted Upon. 


The officials of the World’s Fair at St. | 


Louis have just issued a detailed account 
of the Ninth Annual International Press 
Congress which will convene at the 
Liberal Arts Paiace on the exposition 
grounds in September of this year. At 
this meeting some 300 leading editors 
from Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and 
the three Americas will assemble with an 
idea of binding closer the amicable rela- 
tions existing between members of the 
press of these countries. These conven- 
tions are called annually by the World’s 
Central Press Bureau, the headquarters 
of which are at Paris. 

St. Louis was chosen as the next meet- 
ing place largely through the appeal of 
Waiter Williams, World’s Fair Press 
Commissioner, who appeared before the 
Congress held at Berne, Switzerland, last 
summer and invited the editors to hold 
their next annual meeting in America. 
He was warmly supported in this move- 
ment by Pau! Oeker, the official delegate 
and secretary of the press societies and 
clubs of the United States, in represent- 
ing John A. Hennessy of the New York 
Press, and Thomas J. Keenan of the 
Publishers Press Association, American 
members of the governing board of the 
World’s Central Press Bureau. 

Wherever a great exposition has been 
organized, its authorities have been 
anxious to have this Press Congress 
meet in the very heart of such interna- 
tional enterprise. Thus the recent Inter- 
national expositions of Bordeaux, 
Antwerp, Brussels, Hamburg, Budapest, 
Stockholm and Paris attracted these 
Press conventions, and it was quite 
natural that St. Louis should follow 
their example. 

While these representatives of the press 
abroad are coming to America largely to 
become better acquainted with the mem- 
bers of the press in this country and to 
interest them in the fraternal press 
organizations and clubs on the other 
side, yet they are coming quite as much 
to study our industries and institutions, 
and to take back their impressions to 
those at home. Wielding as they do 
such a tremendous power in the affairs 
of politics, of commerce, and of state in 
their respective countries, these annual 
meetings have come to have more than a 
passing interest. The sovereigns and 
governments of Portugal, Belgium, Italy, 
Sweden, Holland, France and Switzer- 
land have identified themselves with 
these meetings, rece#ved and honored the 
delegates from all civilized countries, and 
encouraged the strengthening of this 
new international union of newspaper 
men. 

The Central Bureau of the World’s 
Press Associations comprises nearly 
15,000 working and prominent journal- 
ists in France, England, Germany, Italy, 
Holland, Argentine Republic, Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, 
and other countries. Only now, for the 
first time, these foreign press representa- 
tives intend coming to America. Of 
these 15,000 members of the great inter 
national corporation a small number 
only can be delegated to such a con- 
gress, ani though each nation’s delega- 
tion is elected each time but shortly 





before the congress meets, there are 
certain representatives and elements that 
may already be surely expected to come 
to St. Louis in September. 

We are sure of having for visitors the 
officers of the bureau, as well as certain 
eminent personalities in control, who 
have attended every annual meeting and 
have arranged the general program. 
Thus will come to New York and St. 
Louis the president of the bureau and of 
ite governing board, William Singer, 
editor-in-chief of the Vienna Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt, who was elected the first 
president of the bureau, and has been 
re-elected every year since its organiza- 
tion. Victor Taunay, of Paris, secretary 
of the bureau, one of the most popular 
journalists in France, will also attend. 
He was former editor of the Gazette de 
France, the oldestof French newspapers, 
and is now one of the editors of La 
Verite. His assistant in the work of the 
bureau is J. Janzon, the Swedish repre- 
sentative of the committee and an 
accomplished linguist, who will also be 


present. Senator Adrien Hebrard, direc- 
tor of Le Temps of Paris; Alphonse 
Humbert, editor-in-chief of L’Eclair; 


Jules Claretie, famous journalist and 
member of the Academy; Joan Dupuy, 
director of La Petit Parisien; Catulle 
Mendez, poet and journalist ; and Saston 
Jollivet, an editor of Gaulois, are some 
of the other Frenchmen who will come. 

From Great Britain the following may 
be expected: Sir Hugh Gilzeen Reid; 
founder of the Institute of Journalists, 
and one of the organizers of the Central 
Press Bureau; A. W. Still, president of 
the Institute of Journalists; J. H. War- 
den, editor-in-chief of the Henden and 
Finchley Times; 8. 8. Campion, editor of 
the Northampton Mercury; Miss Grace 
Stuart, editorial writer and secretary of 
the British International Press Associa- 
tion, and a number of editor: of the 
great London, Glasgow, and Liverpool 
dailies. 

Among the Belgians wilt be’ Heinz- 
mann Savino, editor of the Matir, 
Antwerp; J. Kemaire, director of 
L’ Etoile Belge, Brussels; George Masset, 
director of the Liege Express; Edward 
Neut, of the Bruges La Patrie; Octave 
Leduc, of the Tournai Currier de L’ Escaut: 
Felix Verhoeven, of the Charleroi Ga- 
zette; and Mr. Harry, director of Le 
Petit Bleu at Brussels. 

Sweden will be represented by Ernest 
Beckman, president of the Stockholm 
Press Club; Denmark by Carstinsen, 
editor of the leading Copenhagen daily 
and Danish member of the governing 
board of the bureau; Switzerland by 
Col. Seeretan, editor of the Lausanne 
Gazette, and member of the board of the 
central bureau; Dr. Bueler, editor of Der 
Bund, at Berne, and Jules Repond, of the 
Geneva Journal; Holland by Van Waal- 
wijk, of the Amsterdam Nieuwsblad, 
Charles Boissevain, of the Amsterdam 
Handelsblad, J. Boormann, of the 
Haagsche Courand, and Plemp van 
Duieveland, also of The Hague; Austria- 
Hungary, by Dr. F. Stern, of the Neues 
Wiener Tagblatt, and by Karrell, Bahr, 
E. V. Spiegl, Szezpanski, Bauer, Licht- 
blau, all leading journalists of Vienna, 
by Hans Feller,of Karlsbad, Jeno Rakosi, 
of the Budapest Hirlap, by Viegelsberg, 
Hevesi, and other prominent members of 
journalists’ clubs in that country. From 
ltaly will come Hon Luigi Luzzati, 
ex-Minister of Finance and president of 
the great Roman Press Association; 
Maggiorino Ferraris, of the Nuova 
Antologia; Ferruccia Foa, a leading 
editor of Milan; Emilio Treves, also of 
Milan; Commander Antonio Santalena, 
director of the oldest newspaper in 
Venice, the Garetta di Venezia, and 
Arizonne, editor and publisher of the 
Great Palermo daily, the Giornale di 
Sicilia. Portugal will send such men as 
Magaelhaas, Lima, Mendonea e Costa, 
Dr, Lucas, Branco Rodrigwez, de Souza 
and others. Among the Germans who 
may be counted on are Dr. Oserreith, of 
Berlin, Capt. George Schweitzer, treas- 
urer of the Central Press Bureau, Dr. 
Carl Stolz, P. Hunzendorf, Dr. Adolf 
Neuman-Hefer, Adolf Malin, and Dr. Otto 
Hoerth, editor of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. 
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WHY 


is it you cannot buy second-hand Linotype Machines? 
Because no man who owns one, and continues in busi- 


WHY 


is it that you can readily buy discarded type machines of 
other makes? Because you can fool some of the people 
some of the time—but they will not stay fooled. 

The difference between Linotypes and all others is the 
difference between making money and losing money. 
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DEATH OF C. A. O’ROURKE. 


| 
| 


NEW YORK EVENING NEWS. 


Originator of the “Flimsy” News Service Walter Scott to ‘Publish a Daily Paper 


and Founder of City Press Association. 

Charles A. O’Rourke, known in 
newspaper world as the originator of 
the‘ flimsy”? news service, died at his 
home in New York city on Wednesday 
of last week of heart disease. He was 
born in the north of Ireland on Sept. 30, 
1843. His first journalistic work was 
with the New York Herald in 1866 as 
Baltimore correspondent. He was a 
special writer for the New York World 
for a time, and was a reporter on the 
New York Daily News when it was first 
started. 

In 1868 he started the American Press 
Association, at 11 Broad street. He 
secured news from a local news agency, 
and established agencies in several of the 
larger American cities. About thirty- 
two years ago M Simonton, then gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press, 
invited Mr. O’Rourke to take charge of 
the Assoviated Press in this city. He 
founded the New York City Press Asso- 
ciation and continued as its general 


the 


for a Dollar a Year. 

Walter Scott’s new paper, the New 
York Evening News, is attracting some 
attention in newspaper circles because of 
its unique character, which is being 
gradually unfolded and developed. Mr. 
Scott is getting out a four-page evening 
daily for a dollar a year, and he insists 
on subscriptions being paid in advance, 
because, as he explains, the small margin 
of profit makes that plan the only prac- 
tical one. Mr. Scott has made arrange- 
ments with Joseph Howard, Jr., presi- 
dent of the New York Press Club, to 
write his impressions of New York life 
from day to day. He is also arrang- 
ing for the construction of a new fast 
press. 

Regarding the matter of the use of the 
name “The New York Evening News,” 
Mr. Scott says he cares more for the 
field which he proposes to occupy, the 
straight-from-the-shoulder Democratic 
evening field, than he cares for the name 
itself. He may change the name at any 


manager until about eight years ago, | time, justas W. R. Hearst changed the 


when he retired from active work. 

Mr. O’Rourke was for atime connected 
with the Central News, London, and his 
was the first attempt to point out to 
English newspapers the importance of 
American news. His work gave the lead- 
ing London dailies the incentive to 
appoint special correspondents in the 
United States. In 1872 he reported the 
Republican National Convention at 
Philadelphia, which nominated General 
Grant for President. He traveled with 
General Grant for the Associated Press 
on several important occasions. 

Editors Dined on Shipboard. 
The newspaper men of Baltimore were 


given a feast one night last week by 
C. C. Buckman, general manager of the 





United Fruit Company, aboard the new | 


steamer Watson. Ralph F. Nolley, press 
agent of the company, assisted Mr. 
Buckman in entertaining the party. 


New York Morning Journal, to “The 
American.” As to possible legal compli- 
cations, Mr. Scott said that this would 
have no possible bearing upon the change 
of the name, since his attorneys have 
assured him that all the court decisions 
are in his favor and that he is entitled to 
use the name just so long as he chooses 
to do so. 


Unique Newspaper Suspends. 

The Gypsum (Kan.) Chronicle, one of 
the most remarkable papers ever pub- 
lished, has suspended. The paper was 
‘four pages, 7x11, entirely printed by 
|hand with a lead pencil by Allen L. 
Swisher, a 12-year-old boy. The total 
number of copies of the Chronicle printed 
was about 1,100, or anaverage of nine a 
week for a little over two years. The 
paper was on W. J. Bryan’s Commoner 
exchange list from the time the latter 
| paper was founded. 





